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December 9, 1966 


Mrs. Joan Martin 

Department of Coins and Medals 
British Museum 

Great Russell St. 

London, England 


Dear Joan; 


On October 1, 1966 I sent in my American research 
phase for publication by the International Numismatic 
Congress and I presume you sent in your work on medals. 
My wife and I are thinking about going to the Congress 
in Copenhagen next summer. Are you plannning to go? 


I have a small item on which I need your help. The 
Croydon Natural History and Science Society must have a 
publication which contained an article in which 12) English 
and Irish coppers were plated. The plates are VIII-XV, 
inclusive. Most of the coins are Regal forgeries. I have 
the original photographic paste ups which came from the 
collection of Mr. Hammond of Torquay, England. 


I do not know the title, the author, or the date 
of publication. Perhaps the author is Mr. Hammond. Would 
you know what this article is? I guess yes. 


I would like to have a photocopy of the article 
if it is short, or at least the description of the plated 
coins. Any help you can give me will be most appreciated. 


I finished the proofreading and page makeup for my 
book on the Sarly Paper Money of America and it was an 
ordeal. The typesetters deserve my deepest sympathy. 


My very best wishes to you for the Holidays. 
Cordially, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 
P.O.Box 1020 
St.Louis, Missouri 63178 
U.S.A. 
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ENGLISH COPPER COINS AND COUNTERFEITS. 
| (Presidential Address) pe 
Delivered 15th January, 1929, by L. F. HAMMOND. . 


The history of our copper coinage from the reign of Charles II 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century is not one to bring 
credit to those in charge of the nation’s affairs. For many reasons 
which we shall enquire into later, the uttering of counterfeit coins 
was a very prevalent and profitable pursuit. And although there 
have been counterfeits of every type of coinage in nearly all times 
and countries, the scope of this enquiry is limited mainly to the 
English copper coinage from Charles IT to the present time.” 

The extraordinary prevalence of forgeries during certain periods, 
notably during the reigns of George III and George IV, when it. 15" 
computed that over 50 per cent. of the currency was counterfeit, 
gives us a very wide field for study. 218 

Even in this small group of coins nearly every type of counterfeit 
is to-be found, from that of really excellent workmanship to the 
product of an illiterate and immature mind. This paper is an 
attempt to give you an insight into the minds and methods of those 
rather remarkable people who produced the parodies of coins which 
I am about to describe. | 

The making of a coin appears a simple enough matter, and to 
copy a coin, either by die stamping or casting, easier still. The 

itfalls, however, are very. numerous, and before studying sthe 
methods of the forger, let us first look at the possibilities of esror, 
and see what sort of success was achieved by the supposedly 
infallible craftsmen at the Mint. : 

To do so we will divide the errors into two classes: (1) those 

due to the “‘ Man,” and (2) those due to the ‘‘ Machine.” Of 
course all Mint errors are due to human fallibility, since every coin 
has to pass a rigid inspection ; but it is convenient to separate 


faults due to the machines from those due to errors of work or’ 


judgment on the part of the workman. 


Beginning with errors due to the human element, I will pass 


quickly over that extraordinary lapse on the part of the Mint 
authorities—the issuing of Queen Victoria Jubilee sixpences of 
similar design to the half-sovereigns. 

It is perhaps the most widely known of all Mint errors, and 
nearly every-one has heard how the sixpences were gilded whole- 
sale, and how within a few days of issue more than £40 worth 
were passed as half-sovereigns at the Crystal Palace turnstiles 
alone. It is less generally known that this mistake was only a 
repetition of two similar ones which had occurred. in 1821 and 
1823. I merely call this incident to mind as an illustration of the 
possibility of error even on the part of those in authority. 

When we consider the workmen, we find a very curious and 


»  * 
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ee 
persistent type of mistake which usually takes the form of mis- 
spelling the Sovereign’s name, or, much more rarely, one of the 
other words on the coin. 

This mis-spelling is worthy of a little consideration. One would 
think it quite impossible for such an error to occur. The dies used 
in the presses are made from Puncheons, which are hand-made by 
the most highly skilled workmen. Each letter is carefully selected 
and separately stamped into the Puncheon. Every process is 
subject to scrutiny, including the finished cour befote issue. In 
spite of these precautions errors have repeatedly occurred due to 
that curious weakness of the human machine—the inability to copy 
words or figures accurately. | . 

The prose and poetry of ancient literature are full of sentences 


robbed of all meaning by a word copied wrongly, or even omitted, 


the mistake being copied mechanically by scribe after scribe. The 


works of Chaucer and Shakespeare supply instances. The Bible | 


is full of many difficulties due to a similar cause. So prevalent is 
this particular human weakness that literary experts have been 
able to classify the errors under different headings, and in many 
cases can trace the mistake back to its source and supply the 
correct rendering with absolute certainty. 

Nor have we improved with the advance of education. How 
many times during the year do the clerks in a bank or Stock 


Exchange firm stay late to find an illusive gs. 2d. or a missing I10s.— 
the former due to an entry of Ios. being posted as tod., the latter 


to an error of omission. Why this peculiarity should persist is a 
question for the Psychologists. That it does persist is indisputable. 
Let us see how it is illustrated in the small group of coins under 
scrutiny. 
During the reign of Charles II, copper half-pennies and farthings 
were issued with a spelling error in each denomination. The 
legend on the obverse or head side should read CAROLUS. A. 
CAROLO (figs. 1 & 3). Ihave two farthings in my collection 
reading CAROLUS. A. CAROLA (fig. 2), and two half-pennies read- 
ing CRAOLUS. A. CAROLO (fig. 4). It is true that both these 
errors are very rare, but several are known. You will notice that 
they represent two distinct types of error, the first the substitution 
of one letter for another—an A for an O, the second the trans- 
position of the A and the R. The transposition of two letters 
is of much rarer occurrence than the omission of a letter. 
Passing over the reign of James II, when the half-penny and 
farthing denominations were struck in tin with a copper plug in 
the middle to make imitation more difficult, we again find an error 
of omission in the reign of William and Mary. I have a half- 
penny with the king’s name reading GULIEMUS (fig. 7) instead of 
GULIELMUS (fig. 5). This is a very rare coin and, so far as I can 
ascertain, the only one known. It is quite certain, however, that 
more than one coin would be issued from this particular die, 
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especially as a similar error occurs in the next reign. A careful 
scrutiny would, no doubt, bring other similar specimens to light. 
The copper coinage of William III is very poorly designed and 
minted, and there are several errors, although only in the half- 
pennies. Here again we note a curious fact, that with the ex- 
ception of the farthing error of Charles II, already mentioned, and 
two minor errors in the Victoria copper coinage, all occur in the half- 
pennies. Before 1860 all the half-pennies were struck in copper 
and were large coins, nearly as big as our present-day bronze 
pennies, and one would naturally suppose that the larger coin, 
with comparatively large lettering, would be less subject to error 
than the smaller one, and that any mistake would be more easily 
noticed. The exact contrary, however, is the case. The only 
explanation I have to offer is the suggestion that the very small 
lettering on the farthings called for the most careful scrutiny 
when the selection was made for the Puncheon, and the same care 
was applied to the whole series of operations entailed in punching 
the name and legend. ; 
To.return to the half-pennies of William ITI, there are two Well- 


- known, though rare, errors,—the one already mentioned, the king’s. 
name being spelt GULIEMUS (fig. 8) instead of GULIELMUS, as., 
in the case of the William and Mary half-penny, and the other with / 


the I omitted from the legend, which reads TERTUS (fig. g) in’tead 
of TERTIUS. oes Oly 

There is, however, another type of error peculiar to this reign,. 
which takes the form of splitting the TERTIUS with the division 
between the R and the T, as TERTIUS. The size of the hiatus. 


varies up to an extreme form, with a gap equal to a letter (fig. ro)? © 


In Queen Anne’s reign, only pattern farthings and halfpennies. 
were issued in comparatively small quantities, and among these’ 
and in the copper coins of George I, I know of noerrors. — 

In 1730, however, a large number of half-pennies were issued. 
with the R. omitted from George II’s name (fig. 11). These were 
afterwards recalled, but quite a number have come down to us and 
few collections are without an example. tory 

A very similar mistake occurs in the 1772 half-penny of George 
III, with the difference that the G is omitted instead of the R, the 
King’s name reading GEORIUS (fig. 12). This coin also was sup- 
pressed and a coin with correct spelling issued in its stead: — 

The last two errors of spelling in the little group of coins with 
which we are dealing occur in the copper farthings of Victoria. 

In the year 1853 some farthings were issued with an E replacing 
the R in Victoria, and the farthings of several dates have inverted 
V’s instead of A’s in the word GRATIA on the reverse. 

Three other errors in my collection are worth mentioning, all 


_ unusual: a half-penny of William III (fig. 13) with both the E’s 


on the obverse apparently stamped twice, the first time backwards. 
The result in each case appears as a rough square with a horizontal 
bar through the middle. siete 


SSR RRC RC RENN S aR “Orme ORRIN YRRIE KB ity 


Pkt. 
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A half-penny of George ITI (fig. 14) with the figure I carelessly 


stamped over the King’s head ; and lastly, a double-headed half- 


penny of George III (figs. 15, 16). 

This is a true double-headed coin as issued from the Mint and 
not an artificially made tossing coin. The two heads are from 
different dies, one of them obviously having been slipped in care- 
lessly in place of the reverse die. 

This ends the list of errors-‘which have come under my notice, 
and which I have attributed to the human element. No doubt 
there are others lying treasured in the many collections of this 
interesting little group of coins. It is, however, a sufficiently long 
list, bearing in mind that the Mint is usually regarded as infallible. 
What causes can we assign to these repeated and similar mistakes ? 

First, I think, lack of education ; and secondly, that. curious 
inability to copy correctly, already mentioned. Until the last 
century, education and the ability to read and write were the 
privilege of the few. Even the skilled workman could seldom 
write his own name. Add to this that the Sovereign’s name is 
always Latinised on the coinage and that the legend is in abreviated 
Latin, and I think we have the answer to the tiddle. The Latin 
legend would also account for the splitting of the word TERTIUS, 
which would be meaningless to an illiterate workman, and might 
just as well be split into two words. Once split, a slight hiatus 
would be copied and even widened in succeeding dies. | 

The errors already mentioned in the Victoria copper farthings 
were probably due to carelessness and the small size of the letters. 
When selecting the punches from a number, an E would look very 
like an R, and an inverted V like an A. The slight differences 
would not be easily detected in such small coins. 

_ Let us now briefly examine some of the errors due mainly to 
mechanical faults. I say “mainly” advisedly, as every faulty 
coin should be thrown out by the inspectors. 

There is a certain type of faulty coin which is met with in all 
ages and countries, and is so well-known that it has earned for 
itself the special name of Brockage. A Brockage is a coin which 


has two obverses, or two reverses, the one side normal and the 


other “‘incuse,”’ or impressed instead of embossed. There are 
some quite interesting features in Brockages when one studies 
the flow of the metal under pressure, but they are outside the 
scope of this paper. A Brockage is caused by one coin sticking 
in the collar after being stamped, so that when another blank is 
fed into the machine the one die stamps the blank correctly and 
the coin below impresses the reverse of the blank with the obverse 
image.- ais 3 
Brockages in copper can be found in nearly every reign of the 
period we are considering (figs. 17 to 22). I have a number of 
Brockages in silver and one in gold, a half-sovereign of Queen 
Victoria. Bearing in mind the special precautions taken with the 
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gold coinage, one would think it impossible for a faulty sovereign 
or half-sovereign to issue from the Mint. Such errors, however, 
though obviously rare, are not so uncommon as one would suppose. 

Apart from Brockages, a large number of badly struck coins, 
both in silver and copper, have passed out of the Mint. The two 
principal faults are double striking and striking out of centre. 
The George II farthing (fig. 26) illustrates the first fault, and the 
George II copper half-penny (fig. 23) and the Victoria copper and 
bronze half-pennies (figs. 24 and 25) the second. Ba te, 

Two curious and rather unusual errors in my possession are 
Victoria bronze pennies very lightly struck (figs. 27 to 30). The 
photography has, unfortunately, rather emphasised the image 


which in the actual coins is very faint with most of the legend 


absent. | 

Perhaps my most curious and possibly unique Mint error is 
an Italian 10 centisimi, struck over a Victoria bronze penny (figs. 
3I and 32). The embossed image of the penny is presseqd abso- 
lutely flat, but owing, apparently, to the tremendous. pressure 
exerted during the second stamping, the more raised portions of 
the Victoria penny have taken on a higher polish and lighter 


colouring, so that both the Queen’s head and Britannia show clearly 


through the pattern of the Italian piece. geet: 
It is impossible to do more than guess the way in which this 
coin came to be struck. ahd 


This completes, so far as my own collection goes, the list of 
Mint errors, and it must be conceded that it is a list of surprising 
length,—far longer than most people would deem possible or the 
Mint authorities care to acknowledge. } iS 

- To sum up, we find mistakes in spelling due to the omission 
of a letter, the use of a wrong letter or the transposition of two 
letters in the regal coinage of every reign from Charles II to 
Victoria, with the exception of 5, and one of those five we can 
ignore as no copper coinage was struck during the reign of James IT. 

We find a number of Brockages and badly struck coins in nearly 


every reign, not only in copper, but often in silver and occasionally: , 
. in gold ; and lastly, we find a few rare and curious errors of which 


the cause is doubtful. . 

Turning our attention to the counterfeits, let us ask ourselves. 
if we should expect to find these errors duplicated or even 
exaggerated. There can be only one answer. We have to bear 
in mind the fact that the Mint is jealous of its reputation. Its 
purpose is not solely the issue of coins, but the issue of perfect 
coins. Every possible effort is made to ensure that each coin of 
each denomination shall be made of the correct metal or alloy, 
shall be accurately and flawlessly struck, shall be true in diameter, 
weight and thickness, and as like its brothers as human and 
mechanical ingenuity can arrange. If it fails in any single point 
it is rejected. 
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Counterfeit coinage is built on an entirely different foundation. 
It is built on a foundation of greed. There is no pride in the 
actual merits of the coin itself. Cheapness of production is the 


essence of the business. Full size and weight are undesirable © 


qualities which add to the cost. 

Accurate imitation of the original is sought only in a sufficient 
degree to deceive the public and to keep the authorities at arm’s 
length. The one and only test of a successful counterfeit is—can 
it be passed into circulation ? If it can, it succeeds, however poor 
the specimen. If not, however good the imitation, it fails. 

It follows that we should expect the coiner to duplicate the 
errors which have escaped the vigilance of the Mint. It follows 
also that we should:expect a general deterioration in weight and 
design. And this is exactly what we find. It is, however, difficult 
in this age of universal education to conceive how some of the 
primitive and debased efforts of the past ever came to be circulated. 

In examining the actual counterfeits, it will be more convenient 
to divide them into classes, rather than into dates or reigns, 
although we shall find it necessary to give George III a place to 
himself, owing to the prodigious number of counterfeits that have 
come down to us from his period. - oes 

As might be expected Brockages are of fairly frequent occur- 
rence, and [ have not thought it worth while to illustrate any, as 
they are very similar to the Mint Brockages already described. I 
have, however, a very curious and possibly unique counterfeit, 
which is a reverse Brockage, and is at the same time double struck 
(figs. 33 and 34). It has the Britannia design struck twice on each 
side, once in relief and once incuse. The designs are not exactly 
superimposed, but the two tridents cross at an angle of about 
30° and so make a symmetrical pattern. How this effect was 


_ produced is a matter for conjecture. A possible explanation may 


be that the coin was at first a simple Brockage. This was noticed 
by the workman, who put the coin back again into the machine 
the other way up to have the correct reverse stamped on the incuse 
side. If he did not notice and remove the previous coin which 
originally caused the Brockage, the result would be a double struck 


double Brockage. Being only a counterfeit, he may have thought- 


it worth no more trouble and passed it out as good enough. 

_ Of ordinary double struck counterfeits a large number can be 
discovered by careful search, but the following eight will be 
sufficient by way of illustration. They: are perhaps more extreme 
than those from the Mint, owing to lack of supervision and care. 
The first four (figs. 35 to 38) show very clear evidence of double 
Striking, of varying degrees of inaccuracy, the coin with the two 
Britannias apparently indulging in a minuet, being the most 
curious. 

Of the second four (figs. 39 to 42), two of the half-pennies are 
ir notice. The George III Irish half-penny (fig. 41), though 
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struck centrally, has been struck a second time after having been 
turned over by some means. The result is that the King’s head 
has been struck over the Irish harp on the reverse, the curl of the 
harp obliterating the face and giving the effect of a pig’s snout. 
The following coin (fig. 42) has been struck twice with a turn 
of 180° between the two strikings, so that the bow behind the neck 
and the King’s name are repeated on opposite sides of the obverse. 
Again, though rarely, we find counterfeits struck with two 
obverses or two reverses, due to the wrong dies being put into the 
machine. An 1875 George III half-penny in my collection is a 


good example of such an error. | 


Mistakes in spelling, as we should anticipate, are found fre- 
quently among the counterfeits. I have a George IT half-penny 
with the King’s name spelled GEORGIAS (fig. 46), and a George III 
half-penny with a transposition of letters, as in the CRAOLUS half- 

nny previously mentioned ; as aresult the King’s name reading 
GEORGUIS (fig. 45). George III farthings with an inverted A 
instead of a U in the King’s name (fig. 48) are not uncommon, 
but there is another error of aslightly different type, though if the 
same class, namely, a George III half-penny, dated 1841, or 19 
years before George III came to the throne (fig. 47). It has been 
suggested to me more than once that this error was purposeful, 
and was intended as a loophole by which the maker could escape 
the heavy penalties for forgery. I submit that this view is quite 
untenable. Probably it is the correct view in the case of the so- 
called Imitation Regal coinage, of which such enormous quantities 
were in circulation in the eighteenth century—coins with :the 
fantastic legends such as VOX POPULI and MAY’ BRITONS 
RULE—coins without any suggestion of likeness to the regal 
coinage,—but an insignificant alteration in a figure would be of 
little help to the criminal. The error is no doubt due to the same 
carelessness that provoked the true Mint errors, added toa lack of 
erudition on the part of the forger, who was probably very hazy as 
to the date when the King came to the throne. . 

If this lack of erudition be considered a far-fetched view to 
take, let us look at two counterfeit copper pennies of Queen 
Victoria, both dated 1841. In these two coins, not only is the 
workmanship inferior and the design a travesty of the beautiful 
design of W. Wyon (figs. 49 and 50), but the spelling is full of 


inaccuracies. In the first example (figs. 51 and 52) an Rand anA 


have been added, so that the obverse legend reads VICTORRIA 

DEI GRATIAA. On the reverse REG has been altered to REX, 

turning Queen Victoria into a king. . \ 
In the second example the workman was equally at sea (figs. 


53 and 54). The obverse legend reads VICTOIIA DEI CIATIA,. 


and the reverse legend BIITAAMIAR IEC EID DEE. . It will 
be noted that the R’s are replaced by I’s in all cases, although in 
one or two an attempt has been made to form an R. Further, 
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all the N’s are back to front and the G’s and F’s upside down. 
There can be no question of such errors being committed on 
purpose. Bad workmanship and ignorance only are the causes. 

We have now seen how every one of the errors which have 
occasionally slipped out of the Mint are duplicated and sometimes 
exaggerated in the counterfeit coins of the same period, and our 
object is to see what further points of interest they can afford us. 

It would be as well at this point to form some idea of the 
conditions obtaining some 100 to 200 years ago. I will only 
remind you in passing of the terrible state of the coinage up to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. It is not for me to enter into any details 
such as can be found in Ruding’s “Annals of the Coinage” and other 
works of reference, suffice it to say that such books are one con- 
tinuous record of petitions to parliament by all classes for an 
improved currency and the issue of a sound copper coinage; of 
abortive attempts to satisfy these petitions ; of unscrupulous acts 
of greed by the reigning monarchs ; of periods of tremendous issues 
of tokens and imitation regal coinage to meet the pressing needs of 
local tradespeople ; of puerile and useless edicts to put down 
forgeries and tokens ; and, finally, a gradual improvement during 
the reigns of George IV and William IV until the bronze issue of 
1860 put an end, we hope for ever, to the evils of an inadequate 
currency. 

It will thus be seen that the period we are considering was a 
forger’s paradise. Tokens, imitation coins issued by local towns 
and tradespeople, in fact any metal disc with a few markings on 
it would pass muster. _ The ignorance of the coiner was more than 
matched by the greater ignorance of the populace, and to this 
must be added dim illumination in the evenings, rush lights and 
primitive oil lamps indoors, paraffin torches outside. 


The occupants of a coach drawing up in the dark courtyard of 
an inn for refreshment,—the country squire riding up to have his . 
horse fed and watered,—the customer making his purchases in the 
dark, low ceilinged village shop,—all these and others in similar 
case would have small chance of properly examining their change. 
Almost anything would suffice under these conditions. 

The result is that in addition to the errors already mentioned, 
we find a number of much more primitive types of counterfeit. 
Coins roughly cast in various base metals, such as lead, iron, brass 
and pewter, coins so debased that the obverse and reverse images 
are almost unrecognisable, and finally some curious attempts which 
are in a class by themselves. 

Let us now examine a few of the more interesting counterfeits, 
leading up from the less to the more primitive forms. 

To appreciate fully the crude workmanship of the counterfeits, 
we must take a glance at a regal coin of each reign, just as it was. 
issued from the Mint. 
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Pei i i is. f 
Biae sf First look at the 1740 half-penny of George II (figs. 55 and 56). good imitation of the king’s head than of the complicated design L oF 
hae nae You will notice the coin is well engraved and struck, particularly of Britannia. It is true that not much attempt is made at any nee 
i Soke Bal the hair and wreath of the king’s head. Then turn your attention accuracy in the shield, and the draperies are a further source of He, a 
q per | to the two counterfeit half-pennies of George IT (figs. 57 and 58). trouble. Generally speaking, however, the reverse designs are Hea 
Lares The first coin has the obverse almost obliterated owing to flaws remarkably good. iP f 
Teper in the metal. It would appear at first sight to have been in the The next four specimens (figs. 70 to 73) are arranged to show Tee!) 
ff 27 7 fire, but the reverse shows this to be impossible, as it is clearly the more usual variations, the last coin (fig. 73) showing scarcely ie @ 
: ait: = stamped and smooth. The second specimen shows a rather poor : any attempt at draperies or shield. Hae 
‘Bast attempt at portraiture, when compared with the really fine work- The next two counterfeits are extreme forms. The first one gf 
ere _ manship in the regal half-penny. . (fig. 74) has nothing but an outline with no detail. Not even the Lae 
4 ~; ade The next ten counterfeits are George III half-pennies selected trident or the outline of the shield appears. The absence of detail © | ib ; 
a Ba rae from a large number, owing to the high percentage of counterfeits is not due to wear, as it was struck like this, and apparently in Ror 
Pheer} in George III’s reign and the numbers which have survived until some numbers, as I have a Brockage of the same coin. It will it's 
| eas the present day. . Roane | also be noticed that the sevens in the date are reversed. The than 
; Seg The first four specimens are both €ommon and varied and second counterfeit (fig. 75) is in strong contrast, Britannia being ie 3 
BY ae should be examined after first glancing at a regal half-penny (figs. very Clearly outlined and almost nude. Altogether a most unusual esi 
PE 1 59 and 60). The first one is well struck, and the king has a cheery, and scarce specimen. ee 
[Le wee _ smiling face (fig. 61). The second is very common and of coarse _A most extraordinary example of poor workmanship shows HB 
AVF cess: workmanship (fig. 62). The metal round the eye is prominent Britannia with just a round nob for a head and a trace of an arm, re 
1h Sage and wears bright in use, giving the face rather the expression of a sitting on a rough four-spoked wheel (fig. 76). as 
jay, Bia cod-fish. Unfortunately this does not show well in the photo- This is the reverse of the George III counterfeit half-penny ek 
Pmt pays graph. In the third specimen, the wreath is very coarse and already described (fig. 68). Har 
siiitsy heavy (fig. 63), and the workmanship in the fourth is particularly Mention has already been made of the fact that the producer ase 
Preeens bad (fig. 64). The bust is far too large for the coin and the legend ; of counterfeits took no interest in the actual coins themselves and nati 9 
| re os is cramped. The king’s name commences with large letters, which looked upon them only as a means of profit. The following six HB Fass 
Pattee get smaller and smaller to the S, which is half the size ot the G, specimens are interesting results of this attitude. Ret 
| | HeeSE and stamped back to front. ic aes | In the first three (figs. 77 to 79) serious and unsightly flaws are Rica 
Vi Bae _The next two counterfeits are purposely put side by’side to apparent, due to cracked and faulty dies. The fourth specimen rite 
dor Shsge: bring out the contrast. The first is rare and I have not seen a =| - (fig. 80) has a large semi-circular piece missing at the bottom, iets 
Feta similar specimen (fig. 65). The king’s head is small ona thin, | owing to careless cutting of the blanks. It is to be noted that these He 2, 
pias ee: sinewy neck, the whole resembling a death’s head. This is very flaws are not of very rare occurrence, but are comparatively ee ‘: 
155) ee curious in view of the fact that the tendency is for the king’s bust common. I have three identical examples of the specimen with dela 
eta, to be coarse with bull-neck and bloated features, as in the sécond the semi-circular flaw right through the king’s head (fig. 79). This | Ie : 
Vr etegin: specimen (fig. 66), and the one following, where the features are | demonstrates that such faulty specimens are not isolated examples ie hs 
Ute ieee even more bloated (fig. 67). This latter coin is interesting, as the from a cracked die which was destroyed as soon as noticed, but ie 
: i entice designer has inserted D.G. before REX, although there is no pre- that large numbers must have been struck and considered well up | hg . 
Piet Peas _cedent for this in the English copper currency. tostandard. . Weg 
qe Sap eer The last two counterfeits I have selected as extreme forms.  " Counterfeits showing extreme flaws, such as we see in the next sae 
Ara See G The bust on the first one (fig. 68) is featureless, the head is merely two specimens (figs. 81 and 82) certainly are rare, but even of these rete! 
yarots a rough, round boss with a little spike where the nose should be. I have several examples in my collection. eet ia 
4 eae 3 and the legend consists of a III, a D, and one or two unintelligible This is, perhaps, a suitable place to.mention an anomaly | be 
beret marks. Altogether a wonderful effort. The second coin is an occasionally met with in old counterfeits. ee 
) RSs - Irish counterfeit half-penny, with the king’s bust distorted almost | I refer to those instances when trouble has been expended on if 5 
Gi G24, beyond recognition (fig. 69). | the making of a coin out of all proportion to its face value, and in ans 
eee _ Itis a curious fact, for which I cannot account, that the reverse spite of the fact that cheapness and simplicity are the basis of the Te b 
Ape eal image on the counterfeit George III half-pennies is generallyona@ | counterfeit. i Wea ee 
bey ceasatal | much higher level of workmanship than the obverse image. At One example will suffice. Itis a forged Victoria bronze penny | fe 
tas first glance it would appear to be easier to produce acomparatively | of unknown date, which was given to me recently by a friend. It (Tet, & 
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consists of threelayers. The middle layer is iron and comparatively 


thick. The two outer layers are copper. Careful examination 
with a magnifying glass shows that the two thin outer layers were 
cut from a sheet of copper and pressed or hammered on to a 
genuine penny until they received the impression of the coin. In 
order that the copper discs should not be bruised and show the 
marks of the press or hammer, some soft material, such as canvas, 


was placed over them first. The pattern of the cross-threads of 


the material is actually pressed into the copper. 

Naturally the impression of the penny is not very clear-cut. It 
was considered good enough, however, and the two copper discs 
were soldered on to the centre layer of iron and the edge smoothed 


with a file. 


These processes must have involved some hours work, and the . 


result was a penny ! ; 
This interesting coin was passed over the counter at the Croydon 


Post Office in the presence of the friend who gave it to me, so that 
there can be no doubt that it was a genuine attempt ata forgery. 

I have already said that counterfeits were cast in various base 
metals. After the reign of George III this method was used:more 
and more. The production of tokens and forgeries had decreased 
very much at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
coinage was rapidly being put on a proper footing. The.copper 
coinage from George IV onwards was well designed and beautifully 
produced, and this, coupled with the greater vigilance of “the 
authorities, made the counterfeiting of the lower values a risky 
and not very profitable business. Accurately made dies and 
stamping machines cost money and require skill. Cast coinage 
costs little more than the value of the metal. Most of our modern 
silver forgeries are cast and excellent imitations they are, but the 
methods and materials of 100 years ago were much more crude. I 
have a few coins cast in iron and brass, which are almost un- 
recognisable as coins, and not worth portraying. 

Let us now look at the regal penny of George III (figs. 83 and 
84), which is a beautifully struck coin even if we do not admire 
the king’s bust, and compare it with the two casts, one in brass 
with a prominent flaw right through it (fig. 85) and one in lead 


(fig. 86). 


The William IV regal penny is a beautiful piece of work (figs. 
87 and 88), though the same cannot be said of the white-metal 
counterfeits (figs. 89 and go). These base metal casts show very 
clearly the rough results typical of such counterfeits, and due to 
moulds of coarse material and careless manufacture. 

We have now examined in some detail the principal types of 
counterfeits : but, as we should anticipate, where everyone is his 


own designer and a law unto himself, there are a few individual - 


examples which cannot be classified. 


The next specimen (fig. 91) fe akin to the Italian ro centesimi 
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struck on a Victoria bronze penny already mentioned. It is a 
counterfeit George III English half-penny, struck over a George III 
Irish half-penny. The obverse of the one is struck over the 
reverse of the other and vice versa. The HIB of HIBERNIA 
appears before the king’s name, of which the G is obliterated, so 
that the name reads HIBORGIUS instead of GEORGIUS. A 
art of the date of the Irish half-penny can be seen, and also the 
curl of the Irish harp just above the king’s ear. ‘ 


__The second coin (fig. 92) is quite in a class by itself. At first 
sight it appears to be a typical rather rough counterfeit, but 
examination shows that the first five letters of GEORGIUS are sunk 
or incuse, and not in relief. It appears that, owing presumably, 
to careless stamping, these letters were originally absent, but the 
maker, noticing the omission, proceeded to stamp the missing 
letters into the coin. We are left wondering whether his action 
was due to a sudden pricking of conscience or, as is more prob- 
able, a desire to avoid future penalties. 


The next coin is of peculiar interest (fig. 93), as it is the most 
extreme example I have ever seen of an error not unusual in cast 
coins, the error of casting them too large. Those who are 
acquainted with-the process of casting in engineering will know 
of the difficulty of withdrawing the pattern from the mould with- 
out damaging it; and how the sand is tightly set round the pattern 
by vibration, to ensure accuracy, due allowance being made in the 
size of the pattern for the shrinkage of the metal. In casting a 
counterfeit, however, the original coin used as pattern would be 
pressed into moist. plaster of Paris or some similar material, and 
it is very difficult to keep- the mould from spreading. I am 
informed that many forgeries are in existence of certain rare Greek 
coins—forgeries produced to deceive the collector owing to the 
intrinsic value of the originals—of which one of the surest tests is 
that of size, the larger coins being forgeries and the smaller genuine. 
In the extreme case of the counterfeit Victoria copper penny, which 
we are considering, the coin is not only oversize, but oval, and the 
greatest diameter is 14in. against the correct figure of approxi- 
mately 1-5-16in., showing an increase in size of 3-16in. or over 
I4 per cent. The actual appearance of this coin, which is com- 
pared with a rather curious double-struck Victoria copper penny 
2 ae size (fig. 94) is even more striking than the figures would 

gest. . 


It has probably been noted that so far, no mention has been 
made of farthings. Contrary to expectation, a number of counter- 
feit farthings were circulated particularly in the eighteenth century 
and they have their own special characteristics of very light weight 
and inferior workmanship. Owing to the small value of the coin 
and the consequent small profit, little trouble was taken with. 
them and they are always thin and poor copies. I have a number 
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which are little thicker than a piece of paper. Apart from this, 
they exhibit the usual types of counterfeit error and add little to 
our knowledge, with one interesting exception. Looking through 
my George III counterfeit farthings one day, I was struck with the 
progressively debased image of the king’s head, and it appeared 
to me to follow very closely the progressive deterioration of the 
ancient gold stater so well-known to collectors. 


Selecting four examples of the stater, it will be seen how the 
beautifully designed and struck head of Philip of Macedon becomes 
in the Early British stater a mere conglomeration of disjointed 
dots covering most of the surface (fig. 43), which is closely matched 
by the fourth specimen of the George III farthings (fig. 44). In 
both cases the head has been enlarged out of all proportion to the 
coin, and little remains but the dots representing the hair of the 
original. ; 

On the reverse of the same staters, the beautiful design of the 
charioteer eventually becomes a few lines and curves. The 
reverse side we cannot match with our English farthings, for again 
we note the curious fact that, however debased the obverse, the 
figure of Britannia is almost always a fair imitation of the original. 


In the latter years of George III’s reign and during that of 
George IV the production of counterfeit half-pennies very much 
diminished, possibly as their small value made them unprofitable, 
but a considerable number of pennies were circulated, nearly all 
cast in a very crude way in various metals. eens 


Let us first refresh our memories with another glance at the 
George III English penny of 1807 (fig. 83 and 84), and then look 
at a counterfeit copy, the obverse a crude head with three or four 
mis-shapen letters and the reverse almost a blank (figs. 95 and 96). 


The regal penny of George IV (figs. 97 and 98) is one of our 
most beautiful coins, designed by William Wyon, and well struck. 
I have several poor imitations, and have selected the next example 
as the most crude (figs. 99 and 100). The head is a mere outline, 
with no legend at all, and the reverse is apparently struck or cast 
twice at right angles. It is extraordinary that such coins as these 
could circulate in England at a comparatively recent date. 


In Ireland the position was rather different and, though it was 
not my original intention to include Irish counterfeits, I feel I 
must doso on account of their extreme crudity and varied interest. 
I do not propose to describe them all in detail, but to leave the 
illustrations to tell their own story. Education in Ireland was 


confined to the few until quite recent times. In the early nine- . 


teenth century the state of Ireland was primitive in comparison 
with that of England, and we find this crude and primitive 
development reflected in the counterfeits which circulated there. 
The regal copper coinage of Ireland was as good as, or even better 


f 
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than, the English coinage. The reverse design of the Irish Harp 


with HIBERNIA above is particularly well balanced and pleasing 


on the George III Irish penny (figs. tor and 102). 


It is almost inconceivable that the two counterfeits which 
follow could have passed for currency (figs. 103 to 106). There 
are no features, no outline, no lettering, except a few lines and 
dots. They are obviously the productions of an incompetent 
ignoramus. Once more it may be suggested that these counterfeits 
may be isolated experimental coins which, for some reason, have 
survived. With the second example (figs. 105 and 106) this is 
certainly not the case. Itisa well-known counterfeit, and in my 
limited experience I have come across three. When we consider 
the chances against a bad counterfeit surviving to the present day, 
the discovery of three can be taken as an absolute proof that many 
hundreds or even thousands were put into circulation. The forger 
was well satisfied with his work, which must have passed the one 
test of a successful counterfeit. Truly this is commentary on 
contemporary times and customs. 


In the reign of George IV, Ireland still had its own coinage, 
a “oy head on the penny being beautifully modelled (figs. 107 
and 108). ie 


_ The counterfeits, however, are almost as poor as in the previous 
reign. * 

Four examples are sufficient. The first is a cast in brass, 
coarse and rough, as is usual with casts (figs. 109 and 110). The 
second is of very poor design, the head out of centre, the legend 
mis-svelt and the obverse and reverse not reversed as they should 
be (figs. rrr and 112). The third is, perhaps, a better effort, 
though yery rough and uncouth (figs. 113 and 114). It has the 
obverse and reverse at right angles to one another, an unusual 
error. The last one must be seen to be appreciated (fig. II5). 
The obverse only is illustrated as the reverse is practically blank. 


The next three counterfeits are examples of complete muddle- 
headedness. They are crosses between two different coins and are 
termed “ mules.” Several mules are known to have issued from 
the Mint. Lord Montagu mentions three or four in well-known 
collections. There is a difference, however, between the Regal 
Mules and the counterfeit. Those from the Mint may possibly be 
proofs or experiments by one of the employees. The counterfeit 
mules are all casts, and whoever made the mould used a separate 


‘coin for each side, without taking care that the two coins were 


similar, or perhaps not even knowing that the English and Irish 
coins were different. The result is that the first example, which 
is a George III half-penny (figs. 116 and 117) has the obverse of 
the [fish half-penny and the Britannia reverse of the English half- 
penhy. The second coin is a George IV penny (figs. 118 and 119), 
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with the same kind of error. In addition, the obverse and reverse 
are the same way up, instead of reversed. The third example is 
still more extraordinary (figs. 120 and 121). It has two reverses, 
one English with the figure of Britannia and one Irish with the 
typical harp, and they are cast at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
This remarkable coin, with two “‘ tails” of different countries, is 
well worn and has therefore properly fulfilled its function of free 
circulation. pe 


Before concluding, there is a rather different type of forgery, 
which we cannot ignore, and two illustrations will be sufficient. 
The forgeries I refer to are those designed to deceive the collector, 
owing to the intrinsic value of the coin, and are not meant for 
circulation. | . 

In Queen Anne’s reign few copper coins were issued, and these 
only patterns. They have always been scarce, and for a long 
period were considered very valuable, owing to a “ vulgar error,” 
to quote Lord Montagu, ‘“‘ which once prevailed, to the effect that 
there were only three of these ever issued, owing to the alleged 
fact that after three impressions had been struck the die was 
fractured.” 

The two Queen Anne counterfeit farthings are in brass, and 
lead respectively ; and it is very doubtful if they were issued for 
circulation. . 

The next example (fig. 122) is a genuine Victoria copper penny 
of 1848, in which the date has been carefully altered to 1849. The 
tooling is not very well done and can just be seen even in the 
photograph. A magnifying glass shows it very clearly. The object 
of the alteration is explained by the fact that, for some unknown 
reason, pennies dated 1849 are very scarce and command £2 or £3 
in the sale room, while pennies dated 1848 fetch the same number 
of shillings. | 

' T have reserved to the last a counterfeit which embodies in 
itself nearly all the more usual errors we have been considering. 


It typifies the state of mental fog in which some of the old 
coiners worked. To summarise its defects, it is undersized and of 
light weight,—the king’s bust is of poor workmanship and the 
features absent,—Britannia is little more than an outline and of 
particularly poor design,—the figures of the date are back to front, 
and finally, the whole coin is stamped the reverse way round., 


It is worth while trying to follow the train of thought of the 
workman. 


We may conclude that, when he began, he did not realise that 
a die has to be reversed in order that the coin may be stamped 
the right way round. He had, however, some vague idea that the 
die should differ from the impression, and therefore stamped the 


G. and the E of GEORGIUS upside down. There could be no 
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